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Abstract 

A national sample of 127 LD teachers provided information on the 
characteristics of LD. students and the instructional procedures that 
work with them. Extreme variabil itj' was found in the teachers' beliefs 
about LD studehts and approaches to instruction for th,em. Further, 
few differences were found in the beliefs of teachers with'bne to two 
years of special education teaching experience as compa^ed to beliefs 
of teachers witji^TO or more years of speqial education teaching ex- 
perience,. The issue of the concordance between the teachers* beliefs 
and reality, is discussed. 



a Teachers' Beliefs About LD Studehts 

The category of students labeled' as "leaVning disabled" has • 

created considerable con-troversy among educators. Defini tional\issues- , 

have been at the fcJreVront o{ the contiroversy^^'tQl^^ closely by 

argument^ about how best to teabh LD students. . Although on more than 

one occasion th^e government has provided 'definitions to be used, the , 

confusion has. not been dispelled.- Even with the^most recent definition 

of LD (Federal Register,' T977), researchers (Ysseldyke, Algozzine, Shinn, 

& McGue, 1979) have Kiemonstrated that f/sychometric differences of prac- 

tical utility do not exist be^tw^en LD ahb non-LD students. Yet it is^ 

argued that "true" learning jdisabled students* do exist. Similarly, 

a myriad of instructional approaches have been designed and/or .jjsed 

to meet the special instructional needs of LD students. One approach 

espoused by many as especially beneficial to LD students was that of 

mcfdal-ity training, in^ which ins1;ructional. methods and materials/ are. 
• * * 

adapted. to the modality (visaal, auditory, or tactile) strengths of the^ 
student <cf.^deHirsclr, Janaky, & L&ngford, ' 1966 v'L^rner, 1971; Wepman, 
1967). Other approaches al^o have been promoted as ,j:'he .answer to the ^ 
question of how *to te'ach learning disabled students. 

Much has bgen- written about LD children, their characteristics, 

***** . ^ t * ' ; '* 

.and the-ar instructional nee*ds. These' ran^ from. "sophisticated" books 
and educational journal 'articles^. to artic^les. in "grocery-store" maga- 
zines. The i-nfo relation preserited' variels gr.eJitly across sources $md; 

^even within them. , Teachers trained to work yith LD stadents^ generally 
ar^ exposed to. all of these sources, but supposedly, they Vely;^on the \: 
best of. them durrng their training and teaching.^ 



Jeachgrs,' of course^' are .the major 'force in the education of 
LD^students-/ It is important to document the nature of 'their beliefs 
about »these students since, their beliefs, to a large extent, direct 
the services that these students receive in school. In a survey of 
regular education teachers, Ysseldyke, Pianta, Christenson, Wang, and 
Algozzine (1982) found that teachers who, had^ referred a student for ' 
psychoeducatiandl evaluation most often believed that the causes of - 
*wthe student's 'problems were .within the* child or t)ie child's home^. 
Further, -the instructional interventions these teachers used before 
resorting to re.ferraV iTivolved changes in materials or thfe^.phys^al 
setting of the ^child^ However, regular education teachers rarel-y are 
trained specifically -1^ meet the needs of special education students. 

Td get a truer picture of current beliefs, and instructional prac- 
tices as they relate to th^ learning disabled student, it is appro- 
pr.iate to go to those who have been trained to deal with special educa 
tion students.. The present study did just that. A sophisticated pool 
of LD teachers, members of a "professional group cpncerned with the , 
educati-on of LD students, was surveyed regarding their beliefs about^ 
* LD students an^ what wo.rks best in teaching them". In addi-fion to a 
descriptive summary of the responses, analyses were urfdertaken tx)' 
compare the respcmses of more experienced te^ichers with those of less 
experienced teachers. Tfiese latter analyses were conducted to'ot)tain 
'information related to the fin^PtrTg^olF^Greener and Ttiirrlow <-l982) that 
regular education teachers believe, they are. adequately pjep^red to ^ 
deal with LD students in- their classrooms, regardless of the^amognl; 
Of teaching experience they have had. ' ^ 
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. ; ' Method 
jects , : 

Subjects were 127 LD teachers from 36 states, the District of Co- 
, lumbia, and Canada! The distribution of subjects by states and other 
locations is presented in Table 1. . These subjects were ones who responded 
^to. a survey sent to- 400 members of the Counci-l for Exceptional Children 
(CEC) Division for Children with Learning Disabilities (DCLD^). The 31.8% 
response rate seemed to be artificially low due .to the facjt that npt all 
DCLD members are teachers of LD students. Although a covef letter re- 
^quested recipients to forward the letter to LD teachers if they were not 
, jihpmselves LD teachers, .it is unlikely that this always occurred. 

Insert^Table 1 about here 
_ ^ ...... 

The communities in which the responding LB tea^chers were employed 
were characterized by 27 (21.2%) as rural, by 42 (33.1%) as urban, by 
51 (40.2%) as suburban, ai\d by 3 (2.4%) as ^ combination of two or three 
types; 4 (3.1%) individuals did not characterize their communities. Of 
the 127 subjects, 73 (57.5%) were teaching at the elementary level, 12 
(9.4%) in oiiddft schools, 25 (19.7%) at" the secondary level, and'll {8.7%) 
at more than one. level; 6 (4.7%) individuals did hot indicate the level 
at which they taught. The subjects included 7 (5.5%) males and 115 
(90.6%) fema'les'; 5 (3.9%) injdividuals .did not respond* to this item. ^ 
— Hfi'tWials - • 

' A teacher survey' was developed to investigate LD teachers* beliefs 
about learning disabled stud^nts'and instructional interventions that' are 
effectiv.e with them (see Appendix A) . Six free response items asked « 



subjeLCts' to describe (a) ma jor .characteristics of ' LD students, (b) 
major reasons children become LD, (c) information most useful in. deter- 
mining eve! and amount of service needed by LO students,^ (d) what 

• # 

wprks best for teaching reading to LD students, (e) what works best 
for teaching mathematics to LD students, and (f) what works best for 
teaching written language to LD students. For each response to th^se 
items,, subjects were instructed to indicate the major source of their 
information (experience, books and journals, training, or other). The 
survey also presented seven statements ^bout LD students and asked sub- 
jects to indicate their agreement with* each of them on a four-point scale 
from "strongl^^agree" to "strongly disagree." In addition, subjects 
were asked to indicate the extent to which 15 student characteristics 
were a problem in wof^king with LD youngsters,^ using a four-point scale 
fronj /very significant problem" to "not a problem." Finally, the surv6^ 
asked subjects to provicTe information about their backgrounds,' the pro- 
grams in which they were "teaching, the children served, and their school 
A\sixJ^zt criterion for, cV^sslfication as LD. 

Procedure / " , * ' 

In January 1981, surveys* and stamped return envelopes were sent to 
200 members of DCLD> Two months later; an additional 200 DCLD members 
were mailed the survey ^nd sta^nped return envelopes. No^ attempt was made 
to send follow-up surveys to individuals who did not respond. * * * 
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Background' Information 

Subjects^provided information about their backgrounds \fid the students 
they were teadhing". The highest degree held was listed as a bachelors 
degree by 38 \29.9%) respondents, a masters degree by 73 (57.5^), and a 



specialist degr'ee by 5 (3.9%); 11 (8.7%) did not answer this item.- The 

number of years of teaching expar^ende with regular students ranged , from 

0 to 22 (X =3.6); 35^(27.^%.) had aever taugKt regular education. The 

' number of years teaching spegial education students ranged from 0 to 19 

(X = 6.1); only one (0.8%) subject was in the first year of teaching 

special education students. 

\ > ^ 

The type of students curreRtly ieing taught was characterized as LD 
'by*Q^ (65.4%) respotidentSi ED" by 1. (G.8%) respondent, other by 3 -(2'.4%), 
and as 2 or more types by 40 .(31.5%) respondents. The api>roximate number 
of children served each day v^as identified as 8 or less by 8 (6.3%) sub- 
jects, 9-15 by 35 (27.6%) subjects, and as over 15 by 83.(65.4%) subjec-ts:; 
one ffersoo^did not respond.. The type of program in which the subjects 
were te'aching was characterized as special, class by 23 (18.1%) subjects, ^ 
resource roojn by. 74 (58* 3%), other by 17 (13.4%), and as a combination 
of programs by 13 (10.2%). Included among the "other" programs'were 
'itinerant, team teaching, consul taut', -and dijagnostic. 
Characteristics of LD Students ^ * . . 

Subjects gave from 1 to 5 -responses when asKed to list the. major 
chara^cteri sties of learning disabled students. The majority (107; 84.2%) 
provided three characteristics (3 spaces were provided for responses). A 
total* of 367 characteristics was listed by the 127*subjects. These were 
categorized into 12 areas, ^as shown in Table 2. Examples of^the responses 
included within each characteristic area are given in Appendix B. No . 
single argT^was mentioned by subjects- .with much more frequency than any 
other. Four areas only were included by over 10% of the subjects: pro- 
cessing/memory difficulties, attentional difficulties, poor academic 

4 • 
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achievement, and some t^^pe of discrepancy. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
m 



Table 3 presents a breakdown of the percentage^ of characteristics 
listed by less experienced* (1-2 yrs) and more experienced 10 yrs) 
.teacher^. Most percentages were very similar for the two groups; 
none of the' diffS^sgjices was statistically significant. ' 



Insert Table 3 about here 

When subjects indicated the major ^ouy-ce of their information 
jbout the characteristics of LD students they frequently noted more 
than orte source. Overwhelmingly, the source indicated most often 
was' experience (57'0%), followed nearly equally by -training (.22.8%J 
and boo-ka and journals (18.3%).. Only IT respanses (2.0%) were "other" 
sources or no answer; included in the "other", category were state 
guidelines, meetings, parent input, etc. The percentages of the 
sources ci^teid by the less experienceli and more experienced teachers 
were sjmilar except for training, where less. experienced teachers 
noted this source with Somewhat greater frequency .( 22 .4%) than did 

more experienced teachers (15':8%). 

♦ , 
Reasons Children Become LD 

\ , 

Subjects gave from 0 t^ 3 responses when asked to-lis-| the mJijor 
reasons children become LD students. The majority^ ^89; 70.11) again 
provided three responses. A total of 326 reasons Was ]isted by\ 
the 121 subjects responding to thi^ item. These are categorized 

■ - • • t \ ■ 
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^to. the eight areas presented 1n Table 4 Cxee ^ppendix^B for examples 
of. responses w1thi,n each area). One reason area, Med1caT/hered1tary, 
was listed with muclj gVeater frequency 'than others. Three, other reason 
areas were Included by more than 10% of the sub^jects: -student inability, 
home/cultural environment, and^at failure on the 'part of the school. 

?5 r ^ 

Insert Table 4 about Ti^re ^ 



able^ presef^ts...,t^e^erQentages for less experienced' and more 
experienced teachers. The more exper1enced>teachers less often gave 
Home/Cuftui^al Environment reasons and more often gave Schooj Failure 



reasons than dirl the less experiep^d teachers; however, these diffe^^- 

t. * * * ' 

ences *^and .al 1 others) were not statistically significant. 



Insert Table 5 ab^jut here 



The m^jojr s^finxe^bf, i nformati on' about the reasons for rt) indi- 

. • cated by subjects 'again was m^inly'qxperience J46 .6%) , followed -almost 

equally by books and journals (26.0%) and itrainia^ (25 .5) ; 9 responses 

(K9%) .were "other" sources '(testing, pwn hypo^theses) l>r no answers. 

, Similar percentages were found for each. source for/ the jess experienced^ 

and ^ore experienced teachersv - • 

Useful Infor*mation • . ^ ' , • . , ' * ' 

- ' > . : . , , • ' s. ^ ; 

Subjects gave from 0- to 5 ^responses when asked *to Ihdtcate the In- 
-formation most useful in determining the level ami amount of service 
needed by LD students; most (98; 77.2%) provided the three responses for 

'eric ' : ■ 1-2 ■ ■ 
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which there were^ spaces A total of 349, types of information was 
li^d by the 125 subjects. These were Ccftegarized into the 11 areas 
presented in* Table 6. Examples of the respons'es in each information 
type are provided in Appendix B. The mo5t frequently mentioned, in- 
^^^rmation was formal test%. * This was the only type of 'information 
mentioned by greater than 10% of the subjects as being useful for 
determining the level and amount of services needed, by LD students. 
It is interesting to note that while the most frequently listed 
reason for learning disabilities was Medical/hereditary (see Table 4), 
only 0.8% of the responses sugges^^^cTthat medical data would provide 
useful information for serving LD students .'V^ 



/ Insert Table 6 about here 

< t ' 

— ^mm _ > 

The responses of both the less experienced and more experienced 
teachers reflected the emphas.is given to formal tests (siee Table 7). 
In^contrast^j^ the^les%^^perienced teachers more often listed ob- 
servational information and information derived from working with the 
child as useful than did the more experienced teachers; the differences 
fn these percentages were statistically significant (pbservatioh: 



2=1 :96; working with' Child: z=l .95-) 

5 . * 



, Inserl;^ Table 7' about here 



As in their responses *to other items, subjects indicated that* 
the. major source of their informatio^was experience (67/0%), followed 
by training (21.7%), then b6oks and journals (8.3%); 14 responses 
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(3.0%) were "other" sour^ces or no answers. "The'^percentages of times 
experience was cited as the source by less experiejjced\and more ex-^ 
perienced teachers were similaY. However, books and journals were*^ 
cited, more often by the more experienced, teachers' than the less ex- 
perienced teachers (13.0% vs 8.0%) while the reverse was the case, 
for training (14.0% >s 31 .5%) . 

Teaching Reading to LP Students • ' . ^ . ; , ' 

Subjects gave from T to 4 responses when asked to specify what 
works best for teaching, reading to^D students; most (94; 74.0%) pro- 
vided three responses. A total 0-^,341 responses were given by the 127 
subjects. These responses were categgjrized into 11 areas (see Table 8).' 
Appendix B provides e^camples of responses within each category. Specific 
program? or approaches were lis.ted most frequently as "working" when 
teaching reading 'to LD students. No other categories of responses were 
liste.d by- more than 10% of the subjects. 



Insert Table 8 about here 



Table- 9 presents responses of less experience-d and more experienced 
teachers. As is evident in the tabl e^ the percentages for each cate- 
gory were simi*lar; no statistically significant differences emerged. 



^ Insert Table 9 about here 



, Experience was cited most often (63.5%) as the major source of 
information about what wonks bes^ for teaching readifrg to LD students 
Training (23.5%) was cited next most often, followed at a much lower 



10 ■ . • . 

level Of frequency by books and journals (9.5%) and "other" (unspeci.fle.d) 
-sources ,or no answers (3.5%). Less* experienced and more* experienced 
teachers cited each source with similar percentages; the largest dif- 
ference was evident for, the training, source (26.2% vs 16.8%, respective- 
ly", for less eltperienced and mare, experienced teachers)'. 
Teaching Mathematics to LP Students 

0 to 6 responses, When indicating vyhat works be^t 
^for teaching mathematics to LD students / ^fl'hree ^esponses were provided 
by most of the 126 respondents (87; 69.0%) . . A. total of 337 responses ^ 
were given by those subjects. These responses were categorized into the 

11 areas shown in Table 10. Appendix B gives' examples of the responses 
included within each category. ^ Two types of responses were given with 
equal frequency: manipulative'materials and repetition/drill/practice. 
A task analytic/structured '?pp>oach also was mentioned frequently by 
subjects. It is noteworthy that a specific program/approach was' cited 

* as "wori<i«g" for mathematics with much less frequency than for teaching 
reading. ♦ ' 

Insert Table^lO about here , 

Table- 11 presents the responses given *by less experienced and 

more experienced teaqhers. Only the difference tetween the percentages 

for Specific Program/Approach *was statistically significant {z=2.11). 

The teachers with more experience listed specific programs or approaches 
^ r 

to teaching mathematics >/1th much greater frequency (18.4%) than did 
teachers with less experience (6.8%). * 



Insert Table IV about here 
— ^ 
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Experience again' was checked mo§t often (63.1%) as the major 
''source of information about w^t works ^t for teaching mathematics 
to LD students. Training (/\9.3%) was cited next most often, follotf/ed 
by books and journals (11.9%). a^nd "other" (unspecified) sources or no 
answers {5J%). Both less experienced and more experienced teachers cited 
experience as the soi>rce of theiro information with similar frequency. 
Books and journals/were' cited more of^en by less experienced teachers 
(34.3%) than by more experienced teachers (7.7%), as was trair\ing (22.8% 
vs 14.3%) . [ * i ' 

Teaching Written^ Language to ID Students 

Subjects gave from 0 to 4 responses wheno'ndica'ting what works 
best for teaching witten language to LD students. Three responses were 
provided by most (74; 58.3%) of the respondents. A total of 2^86 responses 

9 

were" given by the subjects. These responses were categor'ized into eight 
/areas (see Table 12). Appendtx B provides 'examples of the. responses 
include,d within each category. The category of Structured/Task Analysis 
Skills Teaching was mentioned most of^ten, followed by a variety of 
specific prdgrams or approaches, high interest/personal/variety materials,' 
and a modality/sensory approach. All other categories were noted by. 
less than 10% of the respondents. v 



Insert Table 12 about here 



The percentages of responses in each category for the less ex- 
perienced and more experienced teachers are shown in Table 13. Statis- 
tically significant differences were not found between any of. the 



percentages • ^ 

^ . . 'Insert TabVe 13 aboOt here 



Experience wa$*'citfid most often (66,8%) as the majcTr source. of 

^ " 

, information about teaching written J anguag,e, followed at a much lower 
level (19,4%) by training. Books and journals (7.1%) and other 
sources or no answers (6,6%) were cited with relatively low frequencies. 
Less experfepced and more experienced teachers cit^d experience as th 
source^ith Equivalent percentages; training was mentioned more often 

by less experienced tee^chers (22.1%) than by more experienced teacheirs 

^. • ♦ > 

,(16:4%), as was.books and journals (10.5% vs 4.7%). - , 

Beliefs About l^earning Disabled Students 

Table 14 summarizes the subjects' responses to six statements about 
LD students: .'Subjects were nearly equally divided in their agreement 
(SA.or'^A) and disagreement CSD or D) with two statements, -the first 
ontLD students* ability to learn as well as normal students when given 
appropriate .support services, and the second on the existence of\ehav- 
ior problems in LD students. On only one of the statejpents did the' 
majority of subjects .Indicate disagreement; that statement proposed 
that information on the student's IQ was useful for teaching. On 
all other statements, the majority of Ihe subjects viere in agreement 
with the propositions m'ade.^ Most subjects were in strong agreement 
with the statement that data collected for eligibility dec'isions are 
useful for instructional and prograiraning decisions. 



Insert Table 14 about here 
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. Table 15 presents a^breakdown of the responses .maSe by less ex- 
perienced (1-2 yrs) and more experienced {>^ 10 yrs) teachers. Ratings 
of SA and A have been combined in the table, as have ratings of SD and 
D.. Most percentages for the two groups were quite similar; a statis-. 
tically significant dirfference emerged only for the statement that LD 
students have behavior "^probl ems (z=2,12). Less experienced teachers 
more often agreed with this statement (74.1%) than did mpre experienced 
teachers (44.4%) . 



Insert Table 15 about here 



Table 16 summarizes the extent to which, subjects viewed 15 student 
characteristics as a* problem when working with LD students. It is 
notable that every characteristic listed was 'seen as a significant or 
very significa,nt problem by' the majority of subjects. The problems 
• most frequently given a VS or S rating were: distractibili ty (96.9%), 
weak auditory memory (95.2%), poor' discrimination skills (95, 2%), » and 
inadequate self-concept- (91.9%), The problems most frequently rated 
as not a problem "dr an insignificant problem in^ working with LD 
students were-\jjeurological dysfunctions (29,7%), confusion with 
directionality (21 .9%) fine motor problems (20.8%), and social ^im- 
maturity J18, 7%) , 



Insert Table 16 about here 



A 

A breakdown of the views of l.ess experienced and more experienced 
teachers on each of the 15 student characteristics is shown in Table 
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17. The Vesponses of the two groups of teachers were similar for 
all characteristics; no statistically significant differences emerged. 



X 

> * . . Insert Table 17 about here 



Discussion 




Teachers of learning Ulsabled students are on the front line when 
it comes to helping these studeats overcome, or at least, deal with their 
disabilities.* They work with large numbers of LD students every day. One 
would think that' their insights, about LD students and instrmrt^ftal^^artf- 
cedures that worn with them would provide a clear picture of who these 
students are and what education for them needs to be to meet their needs. 
Unfortunately, a clear picture did not emerge in the current survey of 
the beliefs of teachers of LD students. 

The 127 teachers in this sample worked with approximately 1600 stu- 
dents during a typical day, usually wiihin a resource room setting. The 
teachers were well educated; over .60^ had earned degrees beyond the bache- 
lor degree level. Approximately 60?^ had taught special 'education for at 
least five years. Yet, despite the sophisticated leVel of these teachers, 

^the most consistent .finding regarding their beliefs about LD students and 

. * - • ' *^ ' ' ' 
approaches to i'nstruction fof. them was tfte extreme varfabil i ty. • 

-\ ' * * 

Who is t^e LP Student? 

According to their teachers, LD students can be characterized by 

their processing and memory difficulties-, their attentional difficulties 
• and distract jbility^ their poor academic achievement, and a variety of 
■ other characteristics. The characteristic most Agreed' upon was *that jof 
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•processing and memory difficulties, yet this characteristic was reported 
in onl^l5,5% of the responses. Further, in a list of 15 characteristics, 
all were seen as a problem in'Vorking with l:D students. Clearly., these 
responses confirm the heterogeneous nature of the population of student 
J10W -labeled as learning disabled^ ' \ • 

Al though^^D^student were seen as having numerous and varied^disabil i- 
ties, the reasons fdr^he disabilities were described with greater agree- ^ 
ment by their teachers. Not surprisingly (cf. Christenson & Ysseldyke, 
1981), most of the reasons given attributed the source of^the disability " 
to within-child causes. Specifically, over 35% of the responses reflected 
medical or hereditary causes and over 23% reflected -student inability 
causes. Yet, 18% of the responses did attribute the disabilities to some 
kind of failure on the^part of the school, usually to inadequate regular * 
education teachers or currioula* . * 

^Given the varied characteristics of LD students, it is reasonable 
to expect thfit information is needed on each student^ to determine the 
' . nature of services that should be provided to meet the specific needs 

of the student. Yet, an overwhelming 41% of the responses indicated that 
.formal tests would provide the information' tltat vtould be useful for pro- * , 
viding services to .LD students. ^ . * ^ 

How Should the LD Student Be Taught? ,^ 

From the responsas of their teachers, alie mi*ght conclude either that 
^ almost anything works fn teaching LD students or that nothing.works.. Re- 
• gardless of subject ajrel^ the use of a specific program pr approach was * 
high on 'the list of "what works." This category represented numerous 
-commercially published programs, book^s*; etc.^ One suspects that' teachers 
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^ly heavily upoa the materials availjible to. them in their schools. The 



variety of material 5 within this category, and the large number of other 
categories listed by. teachers^ further suggest. that teachers are using 
almost anything they can find, and that ther^ is little agreement on 
what works in teaching LD ^tudepts. Nearly all responses reflected tech- 
niques considered important in regular education classes. The oj^e excep- 
tion, perhaps, were resppnses focusing on the neec|^for a modality approach, 
^either the use of a multimodality approach or an approach^emphasizing 
teaching to\he student's strong modality... This approach was emphasized 
most for teaching writtfijvl^guage (16.1%) and least, for teaching mathe- 
matics (2,4%).- ^ ^ ' ' ^ *^ * 
Are Teachers', Bel iefs Influenced by their Experiences? 

Teachers, regardless of their actual number of .years of teaching • 
experience attributed their knowledge regarc^arfg. th'i characteristics of 
LD students and what v/orks in teaching them to their ekp^rience." This 
finding is consistent wfth. the conclusions of sociological studies of the 
teaching profession (cf; lortie,. 1975), where teathers have attr*^ibuted , 
thein teaching^abil ities to trial and error learning in the classroom. 
One might expect that if experience does in fact underlie teachers' l^nowl- 
-edge and teachi/ig abilities, the beliefs of more experienced and less ex- 
perienced teachers would differ. In general, however, this^was not the 
case. Very few dVferences emei^ged in the beliefs of teachers with 
1 to 2, years of exjj^rience .^.compared to those of teachers with 10 

.years or njore 0^ experience, .flo differences were found in the beliefs " 

\ . ^ 

o<f the two group^spf teachers regarding the major characteristics of 
LD students, the 'reasons for learning disabilities,^ and whg^ %5C).nk3 . ' 



, best for teaching reading an^ wri t^t-^anguagg . 4^ Jistingsinforma- * ^ 
.tion useful for providing services to li^Li ^-tud^ots, less experienced 
teachers significantly more often saw Observation? ^.nrcfw^rkTng with- 
the child as giving information useful for providing servi'c^s. to LD 
students than did more experienced teacher-Si /Specific program?/ ?v 
approaches were listed as working for math signifi'eently more o.ften 
by [nore experienced teachers thctn by less experienced teachers,. . 

' ' ■ . ■ I- ' ? 

Conci usion 

The crucial issue becomes the extent to which 'teachers' beliefs are 
in accord "viith reality, or at least with evidence provijJed by research. , 
Unfortunately^ few attempty^Jiave been made to document thew validity of 
teachers' beliefs. or techniques. One nottfSfe excepition was the study of \ 
the mddality model by After and Jenkins (1977)',.i.n. wbich they found little 
evidence to support the use of modality instructional , matching in ^ginning 
reading. * A survey of teacher training textbooks, as well reports '^pre- 
*pared by , authorities in the field of learning disabilities (cf. Clements, 



1966) reveals that nearly all the responses given by teacKers in the 
present survey appear in print, often documented' by research. The next 

Ossue, then; becomes the quality of the researrch^ findings. In an initial 
attempt to investigate this issue and its rel eva-nce^ to the current findings, 
editors of educational and psycholdgicaf journal'^ -are being asked tp re- • 
vijew .some of the teachers' responses in t^e currenl^survey in terms of the - 

♦ extent to which they a're supported by quatlty research.. ' ' • 
Perhaps the most disturbing finding of the current survey was the re- 



1.8 

sponse of the teachers to the statement, "Given appropriate support ser- 
vices, learning disabT"ed students learn as-well as normal students." 
Despite the sophisticated level of- the teachers, and their' willingness to 
list materials or techniques that "work" when teaching LD students, as ^ 
many disagra^with the'statement (42.1%) as agreed with it (43.8%). 
Considering ttiat these teachers serve approximately 1600 students .on a 
typical day, this lack of confidence in their contribution to learning 
disabled students indeed is disturbing and emphasizes the need to clarify 
the current status ofl^ethods for identifying and serving Ld students, and 
to develop alternatives where current methods are found to be inadequate. 
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Footnote 

^ ' Special appreciation is ext^ended to\isa Boyum and Kaye Storey 
for their assistance in coding, and tabulating the data. 
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^Location 



Distribution of Subjects 'by Location*^ 



Number 



Location 



Number r^'^ v'^ 



^^^^^^^ 



Alabama " 
Alaska 
An' zona 
•Arkansas * 
V California 
^^Coloraclo- ^ ^ 
Connecticut 
[Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hav<aiX V 
Idaho 
IlJinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
i Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Hairie 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 



3 , Montana 

■ ^v,3 • Nebraska 

^^^fZ Nevada . ■ 

_ 0 "New Hampshire 

9 .. New Jersey 
3\ . « .New Mexico • 

3 \ New York . ' 
1 N'. Carolina 

' 2 ' 'N. Dakota 
° 4 ^ ^ Oh,io, 

4 • Oklahoma 
' 0 Oregon 

0, Pennsylvania 
.:i3 ^ Rh#ie Island 

4 S. .Carolina 

3 •S. Dakota ■• 

8 Tenness.ee — 

^ 2 Texas / 
1 _ Utah 

0 Vermont 

1 Vtrginsja 
.4 Washington 
4' West Vinginia 
1 ' Wiscaris'i 

• 0 Wyoming 

0 Canada 



1.- ~ 

,2 ■ ■ 
1 ■ 
0 

r ... 
1 

0 

•6 
3 

1 . 
5v 
0 

0' 
1- 
1 
4 
0 




0 



^N=122'' Five subjects did not speci fy^ their^ location. 
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• • ' Table 2 

. , Major Characteristics of LD Students 



Characteristic Area 


N 


r c 1 v«cii L 


Processing/Memory Difficulties 


57 


15.5 * . 


Attentiopal Di ff icul ties/Di stractibi 1 i ty 


50 . 


13.6" 


Poor Academic Achievement 


45 


12.3 


Discrepancy (IQ-Ach; Verb-Perf) 


42 


11.4 


rercepLua I //10 tor uiTTicuiLies 


6o 


Q ft 


< 

Organizational Difficulties 


27 


7.4 


Motivational •Difficulties 


25 


-6.8 


9 

Social /Behavioral Difficulties 


20 


5.4 


Need for Special Programs 


18 


4.9 ' 


Average or Above IQ 


17 


4.6 


Other° 


17 


4.6. 


Inconsistent Per*formance 


16 


4.4 * 



a 

Percentages are based on the total number of 367 characteristics 
listed by the 127 subjects^ 

^Included in "other" were a variety of responses that were difficult 
to 'fit within the established categories (e.g., uniqueness-, put out 
a lot^of effort, street-smart, etcj. 



Tab! e- 3 ' > 

Major Characteristic^ of LD Students Listed by Less 
Experienced and More Experienced Teachers 
^ ^ V 




Less ^ More . 

Characteristic Area Experienced^ Experienced 



Processing/Mernory Difficulties 


, 10.5 


13.6 


Attentional Difficulties/Distractibility 


J9.7 


14.8 • 


Poor Academic Achievement 


10.5 • ■ 


, n.i 


'Discrepancy (IQ-Ach; Verb-Perf) ' 


r- 

7.9 


7.4 


Perceptual /Motor Difficulties — : 


13.2 


^ 21.0 


Organizational Difficulties 


6.6 


^ '. 7.4 


Motivational Difficulties' ' 


10.5 


*- 3.7 


Soci a 1 /Be ha V i o ra 1 Di f f i cul t i e s 


6.6 


6.2 ■ 


Need for Special Programs 


1 .3 


■ 2.5 


Average or Above IQ- 


2.6 


3.7 


Other 


^5.3 


2.5 


Inconsistent Performance ^ ^ 


5.3 


- 6.2- 



umbers are percentages of the total number of 76 characteristics' 
^listed by the 27 teachers with 1-2 years of special education 
teaching experience, 
b » • 

Numbers are percentages of the total number of 81 characteristics , 
listed by the 27 l:eachers with Ip years, or more of special ' 
education teaching experience. ; ^ 



Table 4 

Major Reasons Children Become Students 



Reason Area 


N ^ 


. Percent^ 


Medical /Hereditary 


110 


33.7 


Student Inability 


65- 


• 19.9 


Home/Cultural Environment 


51 


15.6 ■< 


School Failure 


. 45 


13.8 


Developmental Lag 


24 . 


7.4 


Unknown 

» 


17 


5.2 


Function of Diagijosis 


10 


3.1 


Other^ ■ " 


4 - 


1 .2 

r 



Percentages are based on the total number of 326 .reasonsjj^ted 

by 121 subjects. " *^ 

Included in "other" were not dife to environmental deprivation, 
personality traits, etc. 



Table 5 

Major Reasons Students Become Students Listed by Less 
Experienced and More Experienced TeacherS 



More 



Rea^<^n Area 



Experienced "^Exper 




Medi Cell /Hereditary^ " 
Student Inability 
Home/Cultural Environment 
School Failure ,^ 
^Devel^pme^ 
Unknown 

Function of Diagnosis 
Other 



V 



.6 40.0 , 


36.1 


18.5 


23.6' 


15.4 


8.3 


13.8 ^ » 


IS.!) 


3.1 


• 4.2 




5.6 


4.6 


4.2 


0.0 . 


0.0 



^Numbers are^ercentages of the tatal number of 65 reasons listed 
by the 27 teachers wit)) 1-2 years of special education teaching 
experience, ^ . - ^ ^ . ' ' - 

'^Numbers are percentages of th^ total' nuqber of 72 reasons listed 
by the 27 teachers with 10 years of more cSif special education 
teaching experience.* . . ' ^ 



Tables 

! Useful Information in Providing Services to LD Students 



lype OT inToriuaLion 




Percent^ 


Formal- Tests 


143 


'41.0 


Teacher Input ^ ' 


36 


10.3 


Observation 


34 


9.7 


School Records 


- 30 


8.6 


Informal Tests 


26 


- 7.4 


Other^ ^ 


• 22 


6.3. 


4 > 

Working with Child 


20 


5'. 7 


Lear'ning Style, Interests 


12 


3.4 


Other Input ^ 


• "12 


3.4 


Parent Input 


11 . 


3.2 , 


Medical Data 


3 


0.8 



Percentages are based on the total number of 349 types of infor- 
mation listed by 125 subjects; 



Included in the ''other" category were a variety of responses^that 
were di fficult to fit within' the established categories (e^g», 
sthool curriculum dejnands, social history, avail abl e*services, 
academic progress, etc.). ^ ^ 
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Table 7 

Useful .Information in Providing Services' to LD Students listed by 
Less Experienced and More Experienced Teachers 



^Numbers are percentages of t.he total numbed of 77 types of 
information listed by' the 27 teachers, with 1-2 years of 
special education teaching exper^ience.- - 

^Numbers are percentages of the total number of 76 types of 
inforjna.tion listed by the 26 teachers with 10 ygars^ 6r more 
of special education teaching experience. 

^Difference between two percentagesjis statistically significant 
at the .05 level . . - ' - ' 



Type of Information 


Less 
Experienced 


More 1^ 
Experienced 


' — € ' 

Formal Tests / 


'37 7 
0/ ./ 




Teacher^ Input 


' in /I ' 


1 1 . o 


Observation 


in /I 

1 U . H- 


* t . D 


School Records 


7 0 




Informal Tests 






Other 


7.8 


10.5 


c 

Working with Child 


10.4 


2.6.' 


Learning Style, Interests 


1 .3 


• , 6.6 


Other Input - 
1. 

Parent Input 


1 .3 


2.6 


> 2.6 


3.9 


MedicaV Data 


^0.0 


2.6 



(■ 



32 



28 





^ Table 8, 








• 

Teaching Reading to LD Students 




Wha,t Works ' 


• * 


N 


.3 

• Percent 


Specific Program/Approach 


94 


27.6 

• 


Structured/Task 'Analysis Skills Teaching 


3'3 


9.7 


Repeti t i on/Dri 1 1 /Practi ce 


32 


. 9.4 


High Interest Materiafs 


31 


9.1 


Specific Type of Materials 


30 


8.8 


Individualized/Small Group Instruction 


28 


8". 2 


Multisensory/Multimodal ity Approach ^ 


27 


7.9 


Mo t i vaf i on/ Re i n f o r ceme nt 


zh 


7.6 


Other 




18 


, .5.3 


Teach to Strong Modality 


14 


4.1 


Variety of Materials 


8 


2.3 , ■ 



^Percentages are based on the total number of 341 responses given by 
127 subjects. 

b Included in the "other" category were a varriety^of responses that 
difficult to f.it within the established categories {^e.g., practic 
application, teacher-directed lessons , knowledge of many approaches, 
I wish I could find such an animal). 



. Table 9 

Q 

Less Experienced and More Experienced Teacher^' Views of 
What Works in Teaching Reading to LD Students 



Less, , More 

What Works - \^ ^ Experienced * Experienced 

Specific Program/Approach • 27\8^ 25,3 

Structured/Task Analysis' Skills 6,9 • 13,3 
Teaching 

Repetition/Drill/Practice a.1?'-5 • * 14.7 

High Interest Materials 15-3 ^ 8,0 

Specific Type of Materials ' 6,9 / |8.0 

Individualized/Small Group Instruction ^ 6.9 * 6,7 

Mul tisensory/Multimodetlity Approach "^8,3 5.3 

Motivation/Re*inforcement 4.2 5.3. 

Other. ,4\2 6.7 

Teach to Strong Modality - ^ ' 4.2 , 

Variety of Materials -2. 8 2.7 



^Numbers are percentages of the total number of 72 responses of 
Uie 27 teachers witjh 1-2 years of special education teaching 
xpertence. 

Numbers are percentages ^of the total nuijiber of 75 response's .of 
the 27 teachei^s with loVears of more /of special education . * 
teaching experience. ^ ) 



Table" 10 ^ 
Teaching Mathematics to LD Students 



« ■ . , , ^ 

What 'Works . " ' ' . 


N 


Percent®' 


Manipulative Materials • , ^ 


- ■ 


16.3. • 


^epetitian/Drill/Practice 


'55 


16.3 ' 


StructurecVTask Analysis Skills Teaching 


44 ■■ 


13.0 , •• ; , 


Uher^'' ^ ^ ' ^ 


,;34 


'10.1 


Specifrc Typ6 of Materials 


32 ' 


9.5 


Specifi;/ Program/Approach \ /- 


"31 - 


9.2 - , ^ 


Practical Applications \ 


3J 


8.9 


Motivation/Reinforcement \ • 


. 20- 


,-5.9 1 


Individuali?ed/Small Group Instruction 


19 - 


^ 5.6 ■ 


High Interest/Variety Materials 


9 


' zj- ■ 


•Modal ity/Sensory Approach 


8' 


2.4'^ 



Percentages are based on the total Jiumber of 337 responses given by 
126 subjects-. ^ * . . \* 

Included in^the "other" category ^ere a variety of responses that were 
difficult to fit within the^ established categories (e.g., gife student 
enough" time, estimate reasonable answers, first , support from home, 
I wish I knew). . - 
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■ ' ' Table 11 - , . 

Les? Experienced and More Experienced Teaohers^ Views of ^ 

- ^ What Works in Teaching' Mathematics ,to LD Students' 

J • . • ; . ■ - 



m *LeSs 
What Works Experienced-, 

1 


More c 
Lxperietnce.d 


"Manipulative Materials 


16.4 


— ; — 

15.8 




* 


Repeti tion/Dri 1 1 /Prjactice 
• '•^ 


, 21 ,9 


17.1 

» • 


Structured/Task Analysis Skills 




15.8 


Teaching 






Other 

* * 


6.8 / , 


6.6 


Specific. Type of Materials' 


5.5- 


I 3.9 , ' 


Specific Program/Approach^ ' 


- 6.8 










Practica^ Applications 


- 9.6 

* 


•.■3.9;'* ^ ;. 


Motivation/Reinforcement v 


6.8 


5;3 ~ ■ 


I ndivi^dttal i zed/Small Group Instruction 


\' 5.5 ' 


. 6'^6 


High InterestyVariety Materials 


' - 4.1 

• 


.3.9,. ' . 


Modall ty/Sensory Approach 


4.1 * 


'2..6 



lumbers are percentages of the total number of 73 i^esffonses of,^ 
the 27. teachers' with 1-2 years of specia4' education teaching 
experience* . 

Numbers. are percentages of th.e total number of 76 , responses ^of » 
the 27 teachers with 10 years or more of specjal educatioii 
teaching experience. , • ^ 

^Difference between two percentages is statistically significant 



at the .05 level 



32 



' V^le 12 
Teaching Writteri Language to LD Students 



1 



What Works 




Percent 


Structj/red/Task Analysis Skil^|s Teaching 
^pee^Tic Program/Approach 


-53 


22.0 
18.5 


High Interest/Personal/Variety Materials 


53 


18.5 


Modality/Sensory Approach ^ 


' 45 


. 16.1 


Moti vati on/Rei nf orcement 


'26 \ 


9.1 


Practice/Correcting Errors 


24 


8.4 


OtherSl 


14 


4.9 


Individualized/Small Group Instruction 


7 


2.4 



^Percentages are based on the total number of 286 responses given by 
123 subjects. 

^Included in the "other" category were a variety of responses that 
were difficult to fit within the established" categories (e.g., 
field £r1ps, organizational, knowledge of approaches, I wish I 
'kn6w). 
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y • Table 13 

Less Experienced and More Experienced Teachers* Views of 
What Works in Teaj^hing Written Language to LD Students 



2achir 



What Works 



Less More ' ^ 

Experienced Experienced 



Structured/Task Analysis Skills 


13.8. 


18.9 


Teaching * ' / . . 






Specific Program/ Approach ^ , 


38.5 


36.5 ' 


High Interest/Personal/Variety 


13.8 


10.8 ' 


Materials 






Modality/Sensory Approach 


3.1 


8.1 


Mo ti V a t i 0 n / Re i n f 0 r cerpe n t 


6.2 


5.4 


Practice'/ Correcting Errors 


18.5 

< 


10.8 


Other ' . 


4.6 


■ 5.4 


Individualized/Small Group»^Instruction 


1.5 


4.0 



Numbers are percentages of the. total number of 65 responses of the 
26 teachers with 1-2 years of special education teaching experience, 

^Numbers are percentages of ^the total number of 74 responses of 
. the 27 teachers with 10 years or more of special education- 
teaching experience. 



« « 



38 . 
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Table 14 

Percentages of Subjects Indicating Agreement or Disagreement 
with Six Statements about Leetrning Disabled Students 



statement^ ^ ^ ' 


^ trnnnl v 

Agree 


Agree 


Di sagree 


S tronal v 
Disagree. 


LD students Team normally 


> 

11 .6 ' ' 


43.8 


42.1 




with Qiifinnrl" QPwirPc 
1 


% 






% 

c 


Eligibility data useful 


56.3 


38.9 


' 4.8,- 


0°.O 






• 






l,D students have perceptual 


25. 6*' 


56.8 


■•17.6 


0.0 ' 


problems 








• 


LD students have' language 


.30.3 


58.2 • 




* ^0.8 


^problems 








/■ . 


LD students have behavior 


1Q.5 


39.5 


44.4 


' 5.6 


problems * ^ 










LD students have modality 


23.0 '- 


56.3 


18.2 


\ .2^4 


strengths and weaknesses^ 


% 








IQ data "useful for 


r.9 


, 29^ 


a 46 .0 


16.7 


, instruction ^ 








> 


1 

^See Appendix A for complete statements 


» 




t 



\ 



\^ -. . Table 15 

Percentages of Less Exiperienced and More Experienced Teachers 
Indicating Agreement or Disagreement with Seven Statements ^ • 
About Learntng Disabled Students^ 



\ 'Aqree^ . Disagree^ 

Statement * . * i«2 y^s xlO yrs 1-2 yrs £lO yrs^ 

LD students learn normally * 65.4 48.1 34.6 51.8 

with support services' 

Eligibility data useful 96.3 92.6 3.7 7.4 

''for instruction * 

LD students have perceptual 88.9 ' 85.2 ' n.i 14.8 , 
problems 

LD students have language 92.3 88.9 7.7^ 11.1 

problems • • ' * * 

LD studentSghave behavior 74.1 44.4 25.9 55.6 * 

problems ... 

LD students have modality 92.6 74.1 7!4- 25.9 \ 

strengths and weaknesses / • - 

IQ dat^ijiseful for ' 37.0 34.6 '' 63 ;b 65.4^ 

Mnstr^tjcfion . / ' ^ \ 

a * ~ '^^^ 

Responses wer%«divided into those frow teachers with 1-2 years of 
special education teaching experi.ence (less experienced) -and those 
wl£h 10 years or more of special edycajtion teaching experience 
(more experien'c^. • 

'^See Appendix A for complete statemerlts. * , * 

Ratings of Strongly A^ree .and A'gre.e Were combined. 

Ratings of Strongly Disagree and Disagree were combined."" 

Differences between„.two percentages is statistically significant 
at the .05 level . ' . . 



Taj)! e, 16 • 

, Percentages af Subjects Rating Extent to Which 15 Student 
Ct!.aracteristit:s are a Problem in Working with LD Studgnts^ 



c * 



Characteristic 


VS 




.1 








52 0 


4 8 


0 0 


Confusion with directionality 


15 *4 
1 ^ • ^ 


62 6 


21 1 

^ 1 • 1 


. 0 8' 


Pi np mn^ov* nv^nhlprnc \ 
r 1 lie iiiuuui piuuicino ^ 




65 6 


20 ft 


n (1 'i 

u • u 


rUUi uiduiiMtiiiuUiuii disiiid ( 




62 7^ 


6 3 « 


0 0 


nypeirav- ui v i uy 


?3 ft 


6? 7 


HQ 


1 6 

1 • 0 


Distractibility 


45.7 


.51 .2- 


2.4 


0.8 


' Lack of motivation 


44.4 * 


43.6 


9.5 . 


2.4 


Neurological dysfunction ' • 


14.0 


56.2 


26.4 


3.3 


In'security 


20.2 


■67.2' 


10. 1 


^ '2.5 


An)^iety wi^h regard. to school 


29.8 


57.2 


10'.5 


2.4 


Inadequate self concept 


49,2 


42.7 


- .516 


2.4 


Poor interpersonal relationshi^siy 
Social immaturity ; ^ 


25.4 


' 64.0 


8.8 


1 .8 


14:6 


66.7 


■ 17.9 


0.8 


^ Poor gudgment 


20.3 


64.2 


13.8 


1 .6 


Inabiility to learn wKen. given 


52.0 


34.1 


^ 12.2^. 


1 .6 



oon\(entional instructions 



^Subjects ratings were on a scale of four levels t VS = very 
sigpificant problem,, S = significant problem, 1'^= insignificant 
problem, and N = not a problem* 
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Table 17 

Percentages of Less Experienced and More Experienced Teachers* 
Raiing Extent to Whicfi 15 Student Characteristics are a 
. Problem in Working with LD Students^ 





Significant*^ . 


'. * — 

Insignificant 


Cha»*acte,ristic 


' 1-2 yrs £10 yx^s 


'1-2 yrs >10 yrs 

0 



Weak auditory memory 


100.0 


96.3 


0.0 


3.7 
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77.8 


88.5' 


22 2 


11 5 


Poor discrimination skills 


a2'.6 


" 96.3 


7.4 


3.7 


Hyperactivity 


84.6 


96.3 


15.4 




Distractibil ity 


92.6* 


100.0 


' 7.4 


0.0 


Lack. of Motivation 


81 .5 


88.9 


18.5 


11.1 


l^leuro logical dys^function 


65..4 


80.8 


34.6 


19.2 


-tfisecurity • * • 


84.6 


80.8 


15.4 


19.2 


Anxiety with regard to school 


, 88.5 


84.6 


' 11.5 


15.4 


Inadequate self-concept 


92.3 


92.3 


7.7 


7.7 


Poor .interpersonal relatidnshi])s ; 


76.0 


88.5 


24.0 


11 ;5 


Social immaturity 


72.0 


. -84.6 


28.0 


15.4 


Poor judgmerrt 


SO.O 


88.5 


20.0 


11.5 


Inability to learn when given- 


84.6 


84.6 


15.4 


15.4 


conventional instructions 



















Responses were divided into those, from teachers with 1-2 
years of special education teachtng experience (less experienced) 
and those With fo years or more of special education teaching 
experience JinmoYe experienced). 

^Ratings of Very Significant and Significant were combined. 
'Ratings of Insignificant and Not a Problem were combined. 



StAtft In which you teach 



Circle one: Rural Urban Suburbanf^ \ 
Circle one: Eleinentary Middle Secondary * 
Circle one: Male Female 

* • TEACHER SURVEY 



r A* For the following items, please ^ite in your Responses/ then indicate whether the major source, of yqtxx 
information was your own experience (Exp), boolcs and joumAs (B&J), training (Tm), or some other soui^te 



(0th) • If "other," please specify the source* 



SOURCE 



1, ^ Vhat«are the major characteristics , of learning , disabled , ^Bacp - B&J Tm 0th 

Students? ' ' * / . ^ ^ 

a., • ' ' . : i 



2. What are the major reasons children become^ learning ^ Exp B&J Tm 0th 

disabled students? 



Ci , ' . ^ 

3. What information is most useful in determitling the level and Exp B&J Tm 0th 

aoount of service needed by leaming disabled students? 

a. - " ; 



4. What works best f or^ teaching reading to students who are Exp B&J Tm 0th ^ 

leaming disabled? *' * * \ * 



5« What worlcs best for teaching mathematics to stu4ents who Exp B&J Tm Otii 

are leaming disabled? . - 

<>• " ' " . ■ ' 

c. , ^ • . 

6. What works best for teaching written langtiage to students Exp * B&J Tm 0th 

who are leaming disabled? ' . r . . 



. For each 8f the following statcnents. Indicate whether you Strongly Agree (SA)» Agree (A); Disagree (D), 
or StTorfgly Diaagree (SD). Circle one responae on tach line. 

Given appropriate support services,, learning disabled students learn as well 
, normal students. 



SA 


A. 


D 


SB 


QA 


A 
A 


n 
u 


SD 


SA 


A 


D 


SQ 


SA 


A 


p 


SD 


sa' 


A 


D 


SD 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


% ' 








SA 


A 


D 


SD 



Assessment data collected to determine a student's eligibility for special 
education services also can provide useful information for developing 
inatructio nal tec hniques and program*. , 

- In most cases, learning disabled studfents have pejceptual problems? 

In most ,xases, 'leamJiag disabled, students have language problems. 

In most- cases, learning disabled students have behavior problems. 

. In most cases, learning disabled students have a weakness In one 
modality and a strength in another. 

It is useful to know the student's IQ to decide upon teaching techniques. 

• For each of the following^ statements, indicate the extent to which U is a problem in working with learning 
disaSeS Youngsters by cfrding either VS (very significant problem), S (significant problem), (I) (insig- 
nlf leant problem), or N <not a problem).' 

Student has: * ' s 

" Weak auditory memory 

Confusion with directionality 
* Fine motor problems 
Poor discrimination skills 
Hyperactivity 
ILls tract ibility 

< 

Lack of motivation 
Neurological dysfunctions 

D. How many years have you taught ^regular students? special educatioi# students? 

Please provide the following background information: 
List the certificates that you hold. 

Identify the highest degree you hold. 

Which of the folloylag categories best describes the chlldren-you are presently teaching? 

1. Noraal' 3, Mentally retarded 5. Other (please specify) 

2. Learning^isabled 4. Emotionally disturbed * 
. ^ Approximately how many children do you serve each day? ^ ^ - , 

• « , 7-^-15 ' 3. over 15 . . 

1. 8 or less . ^ ^ ^ 

In what type of program do you teach? 

1. special" class ^^2. Resource room ^ 3. Other (please specify) . 

. What is the criterion for a student to be classified as learning disabled in your school district? 

^ Do Vou agree with it? * , ' • 
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s- 


'l 


N 


4 

Insecurity 


* VS 


S 


I 
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vs- 


s 


I 
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Anxiety with regard to school 


VS 


S 


I 


N 


vs 


s 


I 


N 


Inadequate ^elf cbncept 


VS 


S 


I 


K 


vs 


s 


I 


N 


Poor interpersonal relationships 


VS 


S 


I 


N 


vs 


s. 


I 


N 


Social immaturity 


VS 


S 


I 


N 


vs 


s 


I 


N 


Poor judgment 


VS 


S 


I 


N 


vs 
vs 


s 
s 


I 
I 


N 
N 


Inability to learn when given 
conventional instruction 


VS 


S 


I 


N 
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Examples of Resp^ses Within Categories of 
, Major Characteristics of LD* Students * 



Processing/Hemory Difficulties 

Information processing difficul ti^'s. 
Severe processing weakness 
Vis^ual memory deficits 
Au^ditory memory deficits 
Trouble processing information 

Poor Academic Achievement . 

At lower end of academic^ffdrlwefiient , 
"Poor academic performance ^ ! , 
Significant deficit in one or more 

academic aneas 
Underachiever ' 
Low achievement scores 



PerceptuaT/Motor Difficulties . 

Perceptual problems 
Visual and/or auditory perceptual 

problems 
Eye-hand problems 
Weakness in 1 or more perceptual. 

areas 

Confused directionality andi per- 
ception 

■/ 

Moti vational Difficulties / 

— I — ^""^^ 

Unmotivated 
. Not easily motivated " 
Attitude: not trying 
Lack of motivation 
Lack of confidence 

Need for Special Programs 

Can't learn with traditional ^methc^ds 
Require specialized or inventive 

techniques 
Unable to prodi^^e in classroom set- 
. ting i 
fnability to learn by convemtionall ^ 

means " 'J * 

Need for Specific teaching stratie- 

gies to remediate deficits 



Attenfional Difficul ties/Distractibility 
-DistractibTe 

Hyper or hypoactlve and disinhibited 
Short attention span 
Difficulty of conpentration and focus 
Easily distracted / ' \ , 

Discrepancy (IQ-Ach; Verb-Perf )'. ^ * * ♦ 

Discrepancy between ability and achievement 
Discrepancy between verbal -and peffor^jiance 

on IQ test ^ i 

Normal IQ, but not performing up^io " 

capacity 

Achievement below 'expectations with so* 
apparent reason ' ^ . 

Organizational ^fficulties ^ ^ --^ 

Disorganized 

Lack of organizational skills 
Lack of internal organization 
Poor organization ^ 
Unorganized 



Social /Behavioral Di f f i cul ti es ^ > 

Poor social awareness ' \ 

Inappropriate peer interaction 
Behavior problems.*; 

Secondary emotional/behavioral problems 



Average or Above IQ 

Normal intelligence^ 

Average or above intelligence* 

Normal IQ 



ir 
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Inconsistent Performance , ' ■ . 

• Scattered pattern of ability-know . 
• something one day and not next ' 
Skip learners - know some things, 

can't Vear^' others 
Uneven development ' . ' 

Unpredictable - inconsistent per- * , 

» forma nee * 




Examples of Responses Within Categories of 
Reasons Children Become LD Students 



Medical /Hereditary - ^ • * 

Heredi tary/geneti c 

Brain daniagfe/dysfunction ^ - 

Physiological 

Early childhood illness/accident 
Allergies, epilepsy, trai 



Home/Cultural Environmen 



Home environment lacks stimulation, 
' 'support 
Cultural deficits 

Economically and socially de'prived 
Too much TV J * • 
Ins^tabjlity of residence ' . 

Developmental Lag ^ 

Developmental ;ia*g 
Maturatiorial lag 
Slow maturation 
Immaturity 

Delayed dev6lopm€!,nt . , 

Function of Diagnosis 

i» " 

Inappropriate,^ incomplete, diag- 
nostic data^ 

Diagnosis as such by psychologists 

Deficits" not identified at early 
stage ' • 

Evaluations determine they are LD 



Studfent Inability 

Unable to learn by normal .methods 
^Unable-to meet school expectations 
Actual deficits in the child 
Do not learn ' 
Lack of grasping basics 

School Failure . 



Poor preparation of regular ed,. teachers 
Poori* Ynadeqijiate instruction 
Inconsistent^ instruction 
High pressure schopl curriculum ^ 
Instruction is*not developmental . 



Unknown * ,^ • 

Unknown etiology " • 

Real reasons are unknown 
None known for sure 

Causes unknown ^ ' . 
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Examples of Responses Within Categories of 
Useful Information 'in Providing Services to LD Students 



Formal Tests 

Formal individual testing by 

psychologist 
Formal assessment 
Norm- referenced testing ' ' 
IQ score and test data 
Processing tests 

Observation 



' Observati 
Diagnosti 
Personal 
Watching 
Observati 

Ijif ormal 



on,- 

c observation 

obserya'tion 

the child working 

on at various places 



Informal testing 
Informal, assessment 
. Informal diagnosi§. 
Informal inventories 
Teacher's evaluative measurement 

Learning Style/Interests 

Attitude and motivation of student 
Abili-ty to tommunicate " \ * 
, Learning styles /requirements * 
' Document child* s/approach to 
, learning ' . • 

Parent Input • 

Parent ir^g^t 

Conferences with parents 
Parent perceptions ^ 



Teacher Input " . 

Information supplied "by teacher 
Talk to present teachers of student 
Teacher perceptions 
Comments from previous^ teachers ^ 
Classroom teacbers' perception «ttiild 

School Records - , . ^ 

Records ' 
Past and preserjt school performance 
History of child' s .education . 
Background check - cumulative records , 
School performance records' 



,il6pking wfth Child r. 

A^^ll#' wprking with studen^t 
P^^nal contact 
^:^^t few sqssipVis with child, 
fisher interviewing child 
Qufes^tioniHfig/interviewing child 



IPther input . 

Inpur from ^counsejors 
Confidential r^eports fr^om other sources 
Infor^ition shared' by EA and R committee 
'Report from any agencies servicing student 



V MedicaJ Data 

Medicat reports^ . ^ 
, Medical Resting 

Professional evaluation of vjsipn, 
. medicaJ , etc. 
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Examples of Responses Within Categories of 
What Works in Teaching Reading to LD Students 



Specific Program/Approach 
Distar 

SRA, reading series 
Lippincott Beginnings program 
Sight-word approach (Dolch) ' 
Direct instruction series (Distar, 
Corrective Reading) 

^ Re pe ti ti o n / Dr i 1 1 / Pr ac t i ce 

Repetition and 'practice ^ c , 

Much dri 11 ^ ' 

Enough practice for ov^rl earning 

Constant rel earning 

Read and read and read 

Specific Jype of Materials 

(, 

Uncluttered reading materials 
^ Language master 

Voca bu 1 a ry deve 1 o pme n t • ma t er i a 1 s 
.Tape -recorder 
Flash cards 



Structured/Task Analysis Skills Training 

HighVy structured approach 
Firm. structure, organization 
Tightly sequenced approach 
Comprehensive task analysis 
Break down skills 



High Interest Materials • 

^ , Hi ghM'nterest materials ' ' - ' . 
• High inteif;est books ^ . - 

Pleasure reading 
^ Personal stories 

Work. in interest level " . 

Individualized/Small Group Instruction 

Small group instruction 
Individual or very smaH group instruction 
/ One-to-one small group setting 
h&lp 
No groups 



Mul tisensory/Mul timodal ity Approach Motivation/Reinforcement 



Multi sensory approach 
Mul timodal ity^ approach 
Combined multisensory 'appro?^h 
Teaching through more than or 
•modality ^ . ^ 

Tactile along with other senses 

Teach to Strjbng Modality 

Teaching to primary , learning 

modality 
Make use of student's best ' 
. functioning modality 
Cassettes for auditory learner 
"Determine strong modality for 

learning 



Reinforcement with rewards 
Rewards and incentives 
MotivatfonaT incentives 
Praise the positive 
Friendly encouragement 



Variety of Materials 

Variety of materials • 

Not only one type of material 

Variety ^of' things - tapes, skills book 
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Examples of Responses Within Categories of 
What Works in Teaching ^^I^thejjiata" to LD Students 



Manipulative Materials 

Manipulatives ^ 
Pennies and dimes and other 

manipuVatives 
Handling of objects, shapes 
Concrete materials 
"Hands-on** materials 

Structured/Task Analysis Skills 
Training • 

Task analysis approach 
Work from student's errors > 
-Provide step by step procedures 
Tightly sequenced program 
Sheet of steps to follow 

• ' ' # 

Specific Program/Approach 

Oregofl Math 
Basic Math series 
Distar math 

Specialized time and money kits 
Finger inath ^ 



Individual ized/Snmll Group 
Inst ruction 

Individual attention. 
One-to-one instruction 
Individual or small groups 
Smal 1 groups 

Individualized curriculums 

High Interest/Vartety Materials 

Interesting materials » 
High interest levet!" 
. Variety of materials 



Repeti ti on/Cr i 1 1 /Practi ce 

Repeti ti on/practi ce/dri 1 1 
Constantly review basics 
Constant, consistent review 
Drill in every form 
Lots of practice before moving on 



Specific Type of Mate^^al 



Flash cards 
Calculators 
Wsual aids 
Chalkboard work 
Games 

Practical Applications 



Practical life-related problems 
Consumer 'oriented 

Application' of skills to' meaningful 

circumstances 
Consumer math approach 
Functional, life-oriented tasks 

Motivation/Reinforcement 



Highly motivated student 
Consistent support 
Reinforcement whenever possible 
Motivational incentives 
Rewards and incentives 

Modal ity/Sensory Approach 



Multi -sensory approach 

Determine modality through wiiich learn 
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Examples of Respon&es Within Categories of 
What Works in Teaching Written Larigua^e to Lb Students 



Structured/Task Analysts Skills ' 
Teaching 

Sequentiar development of v/riting * 

ski lis 
. Task analysis of skill 
Systematic; sequential 
Begin with simple. . 
One skill at a time 

Hi gh Interest/Personal /Vari ety 
Materials ^ . . 

High interest material 
Practical applications of own 
thoughts 

Paragraphs on subject of own choice 
Lot of "fun" writing 
Vary assignments. 

Motivation/Reinforcement 

' ^ — 

Reinforcement with rewards 
, Encouragement and reinforcement 
often ^ 
Consistent support 
Motivated teacher 

Individua-lized/Small Group Instruc- 
tion . 

Individual attention 
Assign story^to be written by ^groups 
of 2-4 students 
^ Small group settiog 



Specific Program/Approach 

Fernald approach 
Frank Shoffer materials 
McGraw ^Hill; language series 
Language experience approach 
Cloze procedure 



Modal i ty/Sensory Approach ; * 

Hultlsensory multimodal ity approach 
Ensure listening and reading skills are 

well esjabl ished 
Use strongest modality 
Mul timodal ity - tape recorders, *typewr iters 
Tactice/tracing 



Practice/Correcting Errors 

Analysis of errors 
Rewrite their materials 
Daily practice 
Repetition 
Drill -repetition 
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